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FART I 


To understand the circumstances which led to the more inti- 
mate relations between this Government and the Native States of 
the Malayan Peninsula, it will be necessary to glance at the 
accompanying sketch of the Peninsula and the Straits of Malacca, 
and see the position of the Straits Settlements, 2. e., Singapore, 
Penang, and Malacca, with Province Wellesley and the Islands of 
Pengkor, with regard to those States, which were not, in 1874, 
under the Protectorate of Siam, and towards the most of which 
the British Government has assumed a policy of active advice, 
assistance and control, hitherto avoided. 
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From this sketch it will be seen that between Penang and 
Malacca, a distance of some 260 miles, lie the two large Native 
States of Pérak and Sélangor, the former with a coast line of 
about 80 miles, and the latter of about 140 miles, and the smaller 
inland State of Sungei Ujong ; whilst joining on to Malacca and to 
each other are the small States of Rembau, Johél, Muar, Sri 
Menanti, Jelabu, Jempol, and Jelai. 


Then between Malacca and Singapore and going up the East 
coast for a considerable distance (about 120 miles) beyond Singa- 
pore is Johor, and East of that again Pahang. These are the 
independent States; whilst Siam exercises a protectorate over 
Kedah on the West coast to the North of Penang, and on the 
East coast Petani and to some extent Trengganu and Kelantan. 


= With these last we are not at present concerned, but of the 
former we may well begin with the largest, the most populous and 
most important, and that is Pérak. 


Pêrak, though having but a short coast line, is drained by one 
of the largest rivers in the Peninsula, navigable for boats for 
nearly 200 miles, and, situated as it is at the widest part of the 
Peninsula, stretches further back than any other State on the 
West coast, marching in the interior with Kedah, Kelantan, Pahang 
and Sélangor. 


Sélangor again, from its interior boundary, where it joins 
Pérak, Pahang, Jelabu and Sungei Ujong, to the coast, preserves 
a tolerably uniform depth of 50 to 60 miles. The “ Négri Seblah 
Darat,” or Inland States round Malacca, are very small, having 
formerly comprised but one Government, whilst Johor and 
Pahang cover very considerable areas. 


Before and up to the year 1874 all these countries, with the 
exception of the two last named, had been in a very unhappy 
state. Pérak, torn by intestine struggles and harrassed by the 
party fights of rival factions of Chinese, who had completely 
desolated the largest and richest of its Provinces—Larut—from 
which the chief native authorities had been for months expelled, 
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was rapidly sinking into a stronghold of pirates, the scene of daily 
robbery and bloodshed; and these struggles, which in Larut had 
died down to the embers and could only smoulder there, threatened 
to seek new fuel and blaze out afresh in our Settlement of Penang, 
from which place the leaders in the strife directed and encouraged 
their fighting men in Larut, sending to them orders and supplies, 
whilst they were themselves in comparative safety. 


And though the principals in this Larut “ War of Extermina- 
tion” were on both sides apparently Chinese, still from the fact of 
the succession of Pérak being then disputed, the parties to this 
latter dispute had, for their own ends, adopted the cause of one or 
other faction of Chinese. 


Sultan Att, Sultan of Pérak (of which, as has been stated, 
Larut was a Province) had died in 1871, and Raja Muda ABDULLAH, 
son of Sultan JAFFAR, the last Sultan but one, and thus by Pérak 
eustoms the rightful heir to the throne, in spite of his claim, was 
not selected, but Raja lIsMATL, a foreigner, a native of Sumatra, 
and late Béndahara of Pérak, was raised to the vacant Sultanship. 


To understand this thoroughly some little explanation is 
necessary. 


The custom in Pérak, and one which has held through at least 
seventeen generations of Sultans, is this: There are three chief 
posts in the State held by Princes of blood royal, i. e. :— 


The Sultan, 
The Raja Muda, 
The Raja Bëéndahêra, 


and they are held in rotation; if the Sultan dies the Raja 
Muda becomes Sultan, the Raja Bendahara Raja Muda, and a new 
Béndahira is appointed. Properly speaking the eldest son of 
the late Sultan fills this last post, and thus, though he does not 
immediately succeed to his father’s honours, he must eventually 
beeome Sultan if he outlive the then Sultan and Raja Muda. 
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Thus suppose A, a son of the last Sultan but two, to be Sultan 
of Pêrak; B, Raja Muda, son of the last Sultan but one; C, the 
Béndahara, son of the last Sultan; and D, a Prince, the eldest son of 
A; now suppose A dies, then— 

B becomes Sultan 

CHR. Raia Muda 
D 5 Raja Béndahara, and so on, and thus the Sultan 


is always a man of considerable age and experience; and vet 
always the eldest son of a Sultan. 


In the particular case in point, this rule had been departed 
from, and not only in ABDULLAH’s case, but previous to that, when 
in the reign of Sultan JAFFAR, Raja TsMATL, a foreigner of Suma- 
tra, in high favour with Sultan JAFFAR, had been appointed Raja 
 BEndahêra instead of Raja Jusor, the eldest son of Sultan 
A BDULLAH MAHOMED Saan, the late Sultan. 


This is explained by the fact that when Sultan ABDULLAH 
Manomep SHAH died, he and his son were in open warfare with 
by far the greater part of the Chiefs of Pérak, and when the time 
came to elect a Béndahêra, Jusor’s claims by birth were outbalanced 
by his unpopularity, and a stranger was elected to his place, thus 
cutting Jusor out of the line of succession. 


When Sultan JAFFAR died and was succeeded by Sultan ALT, 
TsMATL, then Béndahara, did not (probably owing to his foreign 
extraction) become Raja Muda, but remained as Bëndahâra, 
ABDULLAH being elected at once to the Raja Mudaship, and Jtsor 
being again passed over. 


This was the state of affairs when Sultan Ati died. ABDUL- 
LAH to all intents and purposes having the best claim, Jusor 
without a friend in Pérak, not on speaking terms with Ismarn or 
any of the other Chiefs, and Ismait, a foreigner, having filled the 
Béndaharaship during the reigns of two Sultans. _ 


ABDULLAH at this time was unpopular, an opium smoker, and 
otherwise of indifferent character, and great insult was just then 
put on him by a Raja Daun of Sélangor, who eloped with his wife, 
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and ABDULLAH had not sufficient courage to revenge the outrage, 
though the opportunity was offered him. Ismatz, on the other 
hand, was an old and inoffensive man, and willing to let the Chiefs 
have their own way, provided he was not directly injured. 


Sultan Arr died and was buried, and Ismarn was elected 
Sultan by an influential body of the Chiefs. 


It has been stated that the reason for this election was that 
ABDULLAE would not come to the Sultan’s funeral, but neither 
Sultan JAFFAR nor Sultan ALT were present at the funeral of 
that Sultan whose death gave them the supreme power, and in 
Sultan Aurs case it was four months before he, then in Larut, 
came into Pêrak proper after Sultan Jarrar’s death. 


This excuse is not, therefore, worth a moment’s consideration, 
and it may be added that it is not the custom in Pérak that the 
successor should be present at the late Sultan’s funeral, or rather 
custom it may be, but it is not an “adat négri,” a custom which 
should not be broken through. 


There were two circumstances which did, no doubt, account for 
the election ; one, that as Béndahira Isarn Was in possession of 
the Regalia with the keeping of which he was charged; and 2ndly, 
that he was put forward and almost made Sultan by the Méntri, 
an officer of high rank then entrusted with the Government of 
Larut, and the wealthiest man in Pérak. 


There were several reasons why the Méntri wished ABDULLAH 
not to be elected, and several why he should, in default of ABDUL- 
LAH, prefer the choice to fall on ISMATL. 


The Méntri was an enemy of ABDULLANS and always had 
been. ABDULLAH, as a Prince of the blood royal of Pérak, had 
demanded money from the Méntri, and been refused, and he had. 
partly by threats and partly by deceit, got the Méntri to assist 
him in farming the revenues of Krian, a Province claimed by the 
Méntri, to one party, when the Mêéntri had already given it to 
another, and we shall sce how ABDULLAH afterwards adopted the 
cause of that faction of Chinese in Larut which the Méntri had 
declared to be his enemies, 
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The Méntri I have stated to be rich, he was not only rich, but 
so much wealthier than any other Pérak Chief, that he apnea at 
this time to have plainly contemplated his eventual succession to 
the throne of Pérak, and to gain this end his best plan was to 
obtain a precedent for breaking the line of succession, hitherto 
carried uninterruptedly through the royal blood of Pérak. 


The Méntri was not of royal blood, he was not even barely of 
Pêrak, but if Ismarz, a Sumatra man, and only the Béndahiara, 
could be raised to the Sultanship, then why not he himself, the 
richest and consequently most powerful man in Pérak and a Chief 
of almost as high rank as the Béndahara himself ? 


Another reason why the Méntri was anxious for the appoint- 
ment of the Béndahara was that he had a very great influence 
over him, so great that he is even reported to have been some- 
times in possession of the Béndahara’s chop, or seal, and written 
any letters or documents he liked in his name. | 


Thus IsMATL, an old man (his age being another good reason 
for his election), being once Sultan, the Méntri could well prepare 
his own way to that high office, and might easily prevail on Ismatr 
either to retire in his favour when his (the Méntri’s) plans were 
matured, or at his death to enjoin the other Chiefs to elect the 


Méntri as his successor. 


IsMAIL was elected Sultan, and yet even amongst the Chiefs who 
thrust this honour upon him, for he personally never wished to be 
Sultan, several declared that ISMAIL'S appointment was merely a 
temporary one, and made more to bring ABDULLAH to reason than 


for any other purpose. 


ABDULLAH was indignant in the extreme when he heard of 
this, and communicated his feelings and his claims to the Govern- 
ment of the Straits Settlements. 


Some attempts were made to bring Iswarr and ABDULLAH 
together to effect a reconciliation, but these having failed, and 
ABDULLAH, finding that the Straits Government would do nothing 
towards assisting him to make good his claim, whilst the Méntri, 
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having at one time pretended to be very much his friend, had 
turned completely against him, espouse! the cause of that party 
of Chinese (the Si Kuans) which was now the declared enemy of 
the Méntri, and gave them active assistance with arms and men, 
besides supporting and justifying thcir actions in Larut with his 
authority as Sultan of Pérak; and it was at this time (about 
September, 1873,) that we find Raja Jusor reconciled to ABDULLAH, 
in Larut by ABDUrLam's orders, and holding the rank and chop 
of Raja Muda of Pérak conferred on him by ABDULLAH acting 
under the title of Sultan. 


Thus in January, 1874, Larut was practically in the hands of 
two small parties of Chinese, the Si Kuans with a force of under 
1,000 men, and the Go Kuans with about double that number. 
With the Si Kuans there was also a very small party of Malays, 
sent by ABDULLAH’s orders to support their cause; whilst the 
Méntri had an additional force chiefly composed of Indians under 
Captain SPEEDY. 


Captain SPEEDY, at that time holding an appointment under 
the Straits Government, had been induced by the Méntri to leave 
that service and proceed to India to recruit Natives of India to 
fight for the Méntri in support of his then friends, the Go Kuans: 


The Méntri appears to have prevailed on Captain SPEEDY to 
join him by liberal offers for his immediate services, both to recruit 
the Indians, and, when recruited, to lead them against the Si Kuans, 
and by the promise of very favourable terms in the future (I heard 
one-fourth of the whole revenues of Larut) should Captain SPEEDY 
succeed in permanently driving out the Si Kuans from Larut. 


In the 2nd week in January, 1874, I went to Larut to invite 
the Méntri and Captain SPEEDY to the projected meeting at Pulo 
Pengkor. I found the forts on the upper part of the Larut river, 
(that is at Télok Kertang and Matang) and the main road as far 
as Simpang, where it forks, (the right hand leading to Bukit Gan- 
tang and Pérak) occupied by Si Kuans. They had numerous 
stockades at intervals on the road, and the country then seemed 
to contain none but fighting men. They were in distress for 
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provisions, subsisting on the produce of orchards from which the 
owners had been driven, and on such booty as their fast boats 
could procure by piracy on the high seas and in the rivers and 
creeks which seam the coast of Larut. P 


At Simpang was the largest Si Kuan stockade, an ingeniously 
coustructed and considerable work, and about 300 or 400 yards 
distant from it, right across the Bukit Gantang road, was a 
stockade erected under Captain SPEEDY'S direction and filled with 
Go Kuans and some 200 Indians, who had only been allowed to 
leave India after considerable opposition from the authorities. 


Captain SPEEDY had dislodged the Si Kuans from the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of Kota, the then largest town of Larut, and 
the Go Kuans occupied that place; but the Si Kuans still held, as 
I have said, the river and the main road, not only up to Simpang, 
but to a bridge across the Larut river, some two miles higher up the 
road in the direction of Kota, and there they had another stock- 
ake called “Ah Oh.” I should mention that in this part of Larut 
the roads only were worth defending or fighting for, as the country 
on either side was impassable swamp or jungle. The Mêntri and 
Captain SPEEDY occupied, besides Kota and the mines, the branch 
road from Simpang to Bukit Gantang, the Méntri’s own residence, 
as also the stockade near the mouth of the Larut river from which 
Captain WOOLLCOMBE, R.N., had driven the Si Kuans. 


As far as I could see the Si Kuans were still a long way from 
being driven out of Larut, for though pressed for money, they had 
the best position, whilst all the stores for the Méntri’s friends, 
which of course were supplied from Penang, had either to go over- 
land from Province Wellesley, a long journey through the jungle, 
or up the Limau, a branch of the Larut river, and thence through 
the jungle by elephants to Bukit Gantang, Simpang, or Kota. 


With all the Méntri’s superior artillery (he had 4 Krupp 
euns of considerable calibre), his Indian contingent, and the advan- 
tage of an English leader, he had not been able to strike any really 
effectual blow at his enemies, and at this time affairs in Larut were 
perhaps in a more deplorable state than they had ever been. 
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Ismar. though he had urged to be excused accepting the 
Sultanship, now that he was elected determined to maintain his 
position, but living a most retired life far away in the interior of 
Pérak, never seemed to trouble himself with the affairs of State, 
or take any measures to prevent the ruin and desolation of Larut, 
or the disgrace which had been put on one of his highest officers, 
the Méntri. i 


Larut, from a populous and thriving country with some 20 to 
30,000 inhabitants and a revenue of about $200,000 per annum, 
with hundreds of good houses and acres of cultivated lands, had 
been reduced to a wilderness, inhabited, with the exception of 
Captain SPEEDY and his men, br pirates. robbers and murderers. 


It is useless to go into a detail of the atrocities committed on 
all sides in Larut, but at the beginning of this disturbance 8,000 
men are said to have been killed in a day, every house in the 
country, except those at Bukit Gantang and the Méntri’s house 
at Matane, had been burnt down, and Larut was filled with nothing 
but stockades, whose occupants, at least those of the Si Kuan 
faction, eked out a precarious livelihood by a system of wholesale 
piracy and murder, not only in Larut and Pérak waters, but on 
the high seas, going so far as to make more than one attack on 
our Settlement of Penekor, and finally severely wounding two 
been: of H. Ms Navy in an attack on a boat of H. M. S. 
“ Midge.” 


After this last act Captain WOOLLCOMBE, R.N., Senior Naval 
Officer in these waters, dextroved the two principal stockades of 
these pirates on the Larut river, and the Mëntri was thus able to 
gain possession of the mouth of his river, a result he would pro- 
bably never have accomplished alone. 


Previous to this a steamer flying the English flag had been 
fired on, and there hed been a considerable naval engagement, 
in Which a large number of Chinese junks took part, between the 
vessels of the rival factions off Garut. where the Go Kuan party 
had been completely defeated and two of their vessels sunk. 


To such an extent had party fceling risen, that having expelled 
the Méntri from Larut. a desperate attempt was made to murder 
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him by blowing up his house in Penang, an attempt which must 
have cost him his life had he been in the house as was supposed. 


When it is added that several of H. M.’s Gun-vessels had for 
months been endeavouring to put down this piracy between 
Penang and Pulo Pengkor without securing a single pirate,* whilst 
the atrocities seemed on the increase, some idea may be obtained 
of the state of Larut and Pérak in January, 1874. 


For Pêrak, though by no means in the condition of Larut, was 
hardly to be looked upon as happy and prosperous. Cursed by the 
possession of two Sultans, (for even one, reigning in undisputed 
and therefore good tempered sway, is hardly a blessing in a coun- 
try when acting by the light of Malay justice) each supported by a 
number of influential Chiefs, each levying taxes as though he alone 
were Sultan, and each endeavouring as best he might to injure the 
adherents of the other, whilst independent bands of robbers under 
the leadership of Chiefs who called themselves Rajas marauded 
undisturbed in the interior, Pérak, the most populous and most 
beautiful of Malay States, was rendered almost intolerable even to a 
people whose perceptions have been dulled by the oppression of 
generations, and many of whom are slaves and the offspring of 
slaves. 


Let us now turn to Sélangor—Sélangor which can boast a 
longer catalogue of crimes, whose name, even amongst the Malay 
States themselves, has ever been a bye-word for piracy and intes- 
tine strife. But though it is necessary, for a comprehension of the 
future events in Pêrak, to have a knowledge of what were the 
positions of the various actors there, and what circumstances 
brought them into those positions, it will not be necessary to 
describe so fully the previous doings of the Sélangor Rajas. 


To fix the date when disturbances first began in Sëlingor 
would be difficult, as internal quarrels and strife seem to have been 
its normal condition, and that not affording a sufficient field for 


* I call these men “ pirates” because though originally, and to the 
end mainly, this was a party fight, one faction at least was driven to such 
extremes that they attacked indiscriminately all boats they could find passing 
the coasts of Perak and Larut, murdered their crews and carried off the cargoes. 
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the warlike tendencies of the Sélangor Rajas, their surplus energy 
was directed, and with considerable success, to a system of piracies 
on the coast and in the neighbourhood of Sčlângor. 


A more particular struggle had, however, been going on in 
Sélangor, with more or less vigour since 1867, in which year, Tunku 
Dia Ubin, a brother of the Sultan of Kedah, and, like all of that 
family, a man of more than ordinarily enlightened views, went to 
Stlingor, married a daughter of the Sultan of that country, and 
was appointed by him to be his Viceroy. 


Under the general name of Stlingor are included five large 
districts, each on a considerable river of its own, named respectively 
Bernam, NStlingor, Klang, Langat, and Lukut.* Bernam being the 
most northerly and the others joining on in succession. 


The Sultan, who by the way is supreme, and, unlike the custom 
in Perak, has no very high officers under him, was then and is now 
residing at Langat, and had three grown up sons—Rajas Musan, 
Kanar and Yaxcrs. Of these sons Raja Mvsau, the eldest, was 
by his father’s consent then (in 1867) living at Séléingor in com- 
plete control of that river. 


A Raja Iram held Bernam, Raja Bor, Lukut, and Raja Manor, 
a grandson of the late Sultan, having driven out Raja Doran, 
formerly in Klang, was holding that place and enjoying its reve- 
nues as his own. 


About this time Raja Doran died in Malacca, to which place 
he had retired to organize an expedition against MAHDI to recover 
Klang, and at his death he enjoined his sons to carry out this 
expedition. 


This was done, and Tunku Di Upin, finding Raja DoLAE's 
sons at the mouth of the Klang river and already engaged in a 
struggle with Manni, in his capacity of Viceroy to the Sultan, 
ordered both parties to desist and stated that he would settle their 


* Lukut has lately, by a mutual rectification of boundaries, passed to Sungei 
Ujong. (1880. ) 
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difference. Raja Matnpt, however, refused to acknowledge Tunku 
Dra UDIN's right to interfere, and thus Tunku Dra Unt deter- 
mined to bring him to reason, and invited the sons of Raja Dor 
to assist, which they did, and Maupr was driven from Klang, which 
was taken and has ever since been occupied by Tunku Dra Upty.* 


But the war, if so it may be called, was carried into Sélangor 
and Bernam, Raja Mampi obtaining at different times the assist- 
ance of Raja Iram of Bernam, SYED Masior, a Stlangor man of 
Arab extraction, Raja Astr, a Mandéling of Sumatra and a rene- 

gade to Tunku Dra Upry,—and chiefest of all Raja Manon, a 
son of one Raja BrRKAT, a man who ranked second in Stlingor ; 
whilst the sons of the Sultan, though they appear to have taken 
ho active part against Tunku Dra UDIN, are believed to have 
sympathised with, if not assisted, Manpr and his party. 


It may be wondered how it was that during all these years, 
from 1867 to 1873, the Sultan did nothing personally to put an 
end to these disturbances which were depopulating his country 
and driving out all honest men, indeed that he rather seemed 
to encourage the strife. 


To those intimately acquainted with the Sultan and with these 
turbulent Rajas there seems to be an easy explanation of his con- 
duct. In the first place his character is eminently of the laissez 
faire type; he had sympathies on both sides, on one his son-in-law 
and his cousin’s son, and on the other several men distantly related 
to him, and, perhaps in a degree, his own sons. But the real reason 
of his apparent indifference was his fear of Manni, and the 
equally desperate characters associated -with him, should he by 
violeut measures (and none other would have availed) attempt to 
punish their contempt for the authority of, and personal hatred 
to, his Viceroy. . 

And those best acquainted with the facts aver that he had 
cause for fear, that it was even at one time proposed to murder 
the Sultan, get rid of his Viceroy, and parcel out the country 
amongst these eO Rajas. 


* Tunku Dia Unpin has now returned to Kedah, where he is joint-Regent 
with his brother Tunku Yaxvs. (1880.) 
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What remonstrance could do the Sultan did, not onee but 
repeatedly, seeing, however, to how little purpose he at length 
gave it up; but to take a firm stand by one party and condemn ja 
toto the actions of the other: for this the Sultan had not sulficient 
streneth of purpose. 


And indeed he might have been very much more cordial in 
his relations with his Viceroy (against whom, however, he has 
never made complaint) had it not been that there were interested 
people ever ready to abuse the Viceroy to the Sultan and to repeat 
his reputed specches in disparayement of his father-in-law, whilst 
these people, in the same way, were continually declaring to Tunku 
Dia Upis that the Sultan was aiding his enemies to the utmost. 


The struggle was carried on with varying success, until in 
1872-73 the Béndahira of Pahang, at the instance of this Govern- 
ment, sent Tunku Dra UDIN very considerable assistance in men 
and money. 


By their means Tunku Dra Upis succeeded in retaking the 
whole of the districts of Klang and Sclingor, and driving MAHDI 
and MAHMUD to Langat, and Sreo MASHOR and Raja Asut to 
Pêrak ; with Raja Irau, Tunku Dra Unix had already made friends. 


It is, however, but natural to conclude that this vessation of 
hostilities would only have lasted long enough to allow MAHDI and 
his allies to get ready a new expedition, and that, as had occurred 
before, so would it be again—war, pillage and piracy until the 
principals on one side were either killed or completely driven from 
this part of the Peninsula. 


When Tunku Dia UDIN retook Sclangor in November, 1873, 
what had once been a populous and thriving place was almost 
uninhabited, such few hovels as still remained being in ruins, the 
plantations overgrown with jungle, the owners fled to another 
country, whilst the mines in the interior were totally deserted, the 
machinery burnt or broken and the roads infested by starving 
bands of robbers, who would hesitate at committing no crime 
either to obtain plunder or reyenge themselves on their enemies. 
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And lastly, these prolonged disturbances were rapidly over: 
whelming Pérak and Sélingor with debt, the Méntri in Larut and 
Tunku Dra UDIN in Stlangor being respectively indebted to the 
extent of $300,000 or $400,000, with no prospect of paying off 
this money, except from a flourishing revenue after years of peace 
and prosperity, an eventuality then apparently verging on the 
impossible. 


Sungei Ujong which, as has been stated, marches with the 
South-Eastern boundary of Sélangor, had, as might be expected, 
become mixed up in the Sélangor disturbances, and the Chiefs 
of Sungei Ujong, not content with their own troubles and disputes 
with their neighbour and old enemy Rambau, taking opposite 
sympathies, had all but involved their little State in just such an 
internal struggle as had devastated Sclangor. 


The small inland States of Sungei Ujong, Rambau, Jéhol, &c., 
had originally been under the Sultan of Johor, but about 1773, 
Johor, no longer able or anxious to be responsible for the govern- 
ment of these, no doubt even then, troublesome districts, obtained 
for them a Prince of true Ménangkabau descent, who, under the 
title of Yang di Pertuan Bésar, ruled over these States, then 
federated into one. 


Each separate State, however, still had its own immediate 
Chiefs, who, under the title of Péngtlu or Datu, virtually controlled 
their own district, with an occasional reference to the Yang di 
Pertuan Bésar. | 


This arrrangement lasted till about the year 1800, when the 
then Yang di Pertuan Bésar induced some of the Péngilus to consent 
to the additional appointment of a Deputy under the title of Yang 
di Pertuan Muda. 


From this time till 1874, that is to say during the whole of 
the present century, the Inland States have been the scene of 
almost continuous disturbances. 


First quarrelling amongst themselves (notably in the cases of 
Raja Att and SYED SABAN about 1833), and then making British 


ra 
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subjects the innocent sufferers by their party warfare, they ren- 
dered these States, and more especially the Linggi river, all but 
impassable. 


The Linggi river which in its lower part forms the boundary 
between Sčlângor and Malacca,* in its upper part forks, the right 
branch bevoming, for some distance, the boundary between Sungei 
Ujong and Rambau, and the left branch, for a short way, the boun- 


dary between Rambau and Malacca. 


It may be imagined what effect the positions of Sungei Ujong 
and Rambau with regard to each other, and to the Linggi river 
which ran between them, would have on any one so unfortunate 
as to be obliged to make use of that river as a thoroughfare. 


During at least the last forty years, the condition of these 
States may be briefly described as one of complete disorganization 
and consequent oppression and poverty. 


Sungei Ujong and Rambau, to each other the bitterest foes, 
when not in actual and declared warfare kept their feud alive 
by cattle-lifting, river piracy, and highway robbery, whilst each 
constantly induced one or other of the remaining States to adopt 
her cause, never failing to make the Linggi river the chief scene 
of operations. Both legitimate parties would there erect stockades 
and levy taxes on the traders (usually British subjects of Malacca), 
whilst independent bands of marauders, with a true spirit of pri- 
vateering, raised their stockades and demanded of every passer-by 
an exorbitant blackmail, and should this be refused they seldom 
failed to punish such temerity by murder and robbery. 


Add to this that in each of these small States there is at least 
one Péngtilu, at whose death there is usually an armed struggle 
for the vacant office, and a fair idea may be obtained of the “peace 
and prosperity” of the independent States bordering on Malacca. 


Such a struggle as has just been spoken of as possible had but 
now (in January, 1874,) ended in Rambau, and was about to begin 
in Sungei Ujong. 


* Now Sungei Ujong and Malacca. (1880-) 
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In order that there may be no difficulty in understanding the 
circumstances which led to the direct intervention of Government 
in Sungei Ujong, it will be well to at once describe the interior 
economy of that State. 


The chief authority in Sungei Ujong. and the one with whom 
this Government has always corresponded and treated in conducting 
relations with that State, is a Péngtlu with the title of Klana 
Putra, a title which by right descends from uncle to nephew, that 
nephew being the eldest son of the Klana’s eldest sister, in default 
the next son or a son of another sister. 


But in Sunge: Ujong there was another authority, with the title 
of Datu Bandar, an office which ought, like the first, to descend 
from uncle to nephew, and for which its last holder claimed an 
almost, if not quite equal, position, authority, and consideration with 
that of the Klana. 


There were reasons which might give rise to this feeling, prin- 
cipal amongst them that the Datu Bandar was a man of at least 
seventy-five years of age, and had held his office for some twenty 
years, whilst the Klana was a comparatively young man and had 
just been appointed. 


The Bandar, an extremely parsimonious man, had, during his 
twenty years of office, accumulated a large sum of money, and this 
consequently gave him considerable influence in the country, 
whilst he was possessed of such a reputation for determination, 
impatience of the least contradiction, and the prompt execution of 
desperate deeds, that many of those who would not have been his 
followers through love, were so by fear. 


The Bandar had also made use of his long tenure of power to 
oet the greater part of the revenues into his own hands, and the 
Klana. having been installed, soon found that he must either 
eontent himself with what the Bandar allowed nim to have or 
assert his rights by force. 


One thing, however, is certain in regard to the apparently 
D) 2 O v 
anomalous positions of these “ Two Kings of Brentford,” and that 
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is, that it was a custom in Sungei Ujong that when once of these 
two offices became vacant, it could only be refilled by the consent 
of the Chief who then held the other, and though it has been 
stated that the present Klana* is not the legitimate occupant, yet 
he was appointed in the regular way by the late Bandar, whose 
own succession, though he enjoyed his post for so many years, will 
hardly bear the light of severe scrutiny. 


There had never been cordial relations between the Klana and 
the Bandar of Sungei Ujong, and an estrangement once formed 
the breach between them became daily wider, more especially when 
the Klana adopted the cause of Tunku Dra Upis and promised to 
give none of his enemies harbour in Sungei Ujong, whilst it was 
well known that the Bandar was on the best terms with Rajas 
Mari and Mauarvp, and had, on several occasions, given them, 
besides shelter in his house, material assistance for the prosecu- 
tion of their raids, 


As for the other small States, besides their frequently taking part 
in the Rambau-Sungei Ujong conflicts, they were themselves, 
and more especially Ulu Muar, Jelabu and Sri Menanti, the 
scenes of petty struggles, whilst they all, without exception, gave 
refuge to the criminals who fled from justice in the Straits Settle- 
ments. 


Johor and Pahang were the only exceptions to this disgrace- 
ful state of affairs, and there has been for years so little good 
feeling between even these two countries, and such jealousy with 
regard to their boundary, that it is believed that were it not for 
their position, so close to Singapore, and the great interest this 
Government has always taken in Johor, they would long ere this 
have been involved in a war as bitter, and on a larger scale, than 
any that has been described, indeed it is more than provable that 
this most anxiously to be avoided catastrophe has only been averted 
by the constant mediation of this Government between those 
States. 


* SYED ABDULKAHMAN; lhe died returning from Mecca at the end 
of 1879. 
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Besides the internal struggles in Pérak, Sclingor, Sungei 
Ujong, Rambau, &c., there was an outstanding question of boun- 
baries—first between Pérak and Sélangor, then between Sčlângor 
and Sungei Ujong, and again between Sungei Ujong and Rambau 
—which threatened to, at any time, involve the whole of this part 
of the Peninsula in war. 


Any number of instances might be given to shew the kind of 
rule under which the Malays have hitherto lived, one or two will, 
however, be sufficient. 


In the reign of Sultan Jarrar there was in Pêrak a Trënggânu 
man, who had such a sweet voice, that when he read the Koran all 
who heard him were charmed with it. On one occasion he was 
reading in the presence of the Sultan, and one of the women of 
the harim was so struck that she, contrary to custom, came out to 
listen. Some of the woman’s relations chose to feel aggrieved by this, 
and when the man went out, they lay in wait to kill him, but 
knowing he was armed with a very famous kriss they feared to 
molest him. They then complained to the Sultan, and asked what 
was to be done; his reply was “ You are fools, first take his kriss 
and then kill him.” Accordingly, acting on this advice, one of 
them made an excuse to borrow the weapon, and when the Tréng- 
ginu man went out to look for him, the others stabbed him until 
their krisses met in his body. 


In Larut, the Chinese, believing a man guilty of too great fami- 
liarity with another man’s wife, took both the suspected parties, 
man and woman, put them in wicker baskets, and threw them 
into an abandoned tin mine, which had become filled with water. 
It is also stated that a similarly suspected couple were bound, 
nude, and partially buried in the middle of a road, where every 
passer-by thrust into their bodies a piece of stick sharpened 
at one end and lighted at the other. 


In Pérak, too, when a man wished to revenge himself on 
another for a real or fancied wrong, the ordinary course was to 
plan and carry out a midnight “amok,” which consists in a num- 
ber of men, armed to the teeth, making a rush on a house, murder- 
ing every one they meet, and then burning the place. 
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In Sélingor it is hardly an exaggeration to say that 
every man over twenty years of age, whom you met on the road, 
had killed at least one man. Indeed it was considered rather a 
a reproach on any one who had not done so, and even now (1875) 
those Rajas are looked on with the greatest respect who can boast 
the longest list of victims. One Stlingor Raja was reputed, and 
indeed acknowledged it himself, to have killed ninety-nine men, 
another forty, and several over twenty each; whilsteven the women 


were not unaccustomed to the use of deadly weapons against each 
other. 


It is stated that a man was leaving Langat to go up the river, 
some year or two ago, when, as he left, a friend on the bank said 
“ You had better take care, there are said to be forts on the river.” 
The next morning, a Raja, having been told of the remark, 
met this friend, and striking him in the mouth with his kriss, 
killed him, with the simple remark “ Mulutnia terlampau jahat ’— 
i. e., “ He had a very wicked mouth.” 


Not long ago, another Raja at Langat punished two of his 
father’s female debt slaves, who had attempted to escape from 
bondage, by having their heads held under water in the river 
till they were dead. 


These cases were quoted to me by the actors or lookers on in 
the scenes, and I could multiply them ad nauseam. A Chinese, 
some years resident in Langat, speaking of the frequent use of 
deadly weapons in that place but a year or two ago, said “ Every 
one in Langat carried weapons, and used them without let, 
hindrance, or hesitation, cven cowards became brave after a short 
residence in Bandar Termisa (ILangat).” Murders for a hasty 
word, or a debt of a few dollars, or perhaps cents, were of weekly 
occurrence. 


Countries where such cases as these were too common to 
afford remark for more than a day, were not likely to offer much 
inducement to foreigners to invest their capital, or trust their 
lives in; and Sëlingor. except in Klang and Lukut, is almost an 
unknown country. 
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Lukut, close to the Cape Rachado Lighthouse, and only 40 
miles from Malacca, was, under its last Raja, the most thriving 
place in Sélangor with a revenue of nearly $200,000 a year ; but on 
his death, partly from the failure of some sources of revenue, and 
partly from inefficiency in the administration by his sons who had 
taken charge of the Government, the revenues of Lukut at once 
fell, and do not now amount to $5,000 per annum. 


In Sungei Ujong, affairs were only better in so far that the 
Bandar did what he liked, but did not let any one else do so. 
The following may be taken as an instance of one of the ways 
in which he raised money. 


A certain Haji came to Sungei Ujong and treated the Bandar 
with such deference that his heart warmed towards him, and he 
determined to make him a present of money. Accordingly, he 
sent round to the Chinese miners and traders, ordering each to 
give a sum of money for this purpose-—one $30, another $20, and so 
on. By this means he collected $500, $100 of which he gave to 
the Haji, and the other $400 he kept himself. 


Such was the state of the Peninsula in 1874, and enough has 
been told to shew that there was ample reason to justify Governor — 
Sir ANDREW CLARKE in taking some effectual step to put a stop 
to those crimes, which had hitherto been frequently per- 
petrated on British subjects, and, if possible, to reconcile the 
opposing parties in these struggles, more especially in the case of 
Larut, which so nearly affected the peace and safety of our own 
Settlement of Penang. 


To obtain this end, negotiations were opencd with the Chinese 
of the contending factions, and this mediation brought about very 
satisfactory results. 


Sir ANDREW CLARKE met the principal Chinese of both parties 
at our Island of Pengkor, in January, 1874, and, by treating both 
factions equally, he effected a reconciliation, which stopped at once 
all piracy at sea, all fighting on shore, and which in one year 
had such an influence on Larut, that that district was, in January, 
1875, producing a revenue of $30,000 a month, with an estimated 
population of some thirty-five thousand Chinese and Malays. 
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Judging that the settlement of the Pêrak succession was a matter 
of almost equal urgency with the pacification of Larut, and would, 
in the future, be of greater importance, whilst no lasting good 
could come by arranging the one without the other, letters and 
messengers were sent to summon TSMATL, ABDULLAH, and the 
principal Chiefs of Pérak. 


Ismar did not attend. Being a long way in the interior of 
Pérak, and having hitherto had no dealings with Europeans, he 
was probably, like all natives, suspicious of the reception he might. 
meet with. ABDULLAH, however, came, and he was accompanied 
by most of the principal Pcrak Chiefs,* except Raja Jusor, who 
was then looked upon as Raja Muda, and from whom no com- 
plaints had ever been received that he had been unjustly deprived 
of the supreme power. 


The main point, necessarily, had been to put a stop to those 
disgraceful occurrences which were rapidly recalling to mind the 
ill-fame borne by the Straits of Malacca for acts of piracy and 
eruelty when European shipping first used them as a highway to 
the East. But having secured this end for the moment, with 
guarantees for the future good conduct of the Chinese, it was 
necessary to consider by what means this present necessary result 
might be continued. 


One solution likely to suggest itself was, no doubt, annex- 
ation, but considering the reluctance with which the Home Govern- 
ment had hitherto sanctioned even the slightest interference in 
the Malay States, that course was little considered. The only 
other alternative, which recommended itself as having a prospect 
of success, was to give the Native Chiefs an opportunity of 
governing their countries under the advice and assistance of British 
Officers, and see whether, under these circumstances, they were 
capable of being entrusted with such responsibility. Should they. 


* The Chiefs who actually attended were:—ABDULLAH, the Raja 
Bendahara Usman (Prime Minister), the Mentri, the Datu Temenggong, the 
Datu Laxamana, the Datu shabandar and the Datu Sagor. 
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after trial, prove themselves unable or unwilling to maintain 
order in their own countries, and amicable relations with our 
possessions, then the other alternative would still remain. 


The question of the succession was fully discussed, and all the 
Chiefs at Pengkor expressed their desire to appoint ABDULLAH 
Sultan, and Sir ANDREW CLARKE, agreeing to their unanimous 
election of him, an Engagement was drawn up setting forth this 
new creation, acknowledged by Her Majesty’s representative, and 
conferring on IsĮmarr the title of Ex-Sultan: consenting, at the 
request of the Sultan and his Chiefs, to send a British Officer to 
be Resident in Pérak, to collect the revenue and advise the Sultan, 
and also containing clauses which rectified the boundary between 
Province Wellesley and that part of Pérak called Krian ; whilst 
the old and much discussed Treaty of 1825 was declared to be 
interpreted in the sense in which it had, no doubt, been made, 
i. e., that the Dindings, a strip of the mainland, as well as the 
Islands of Pengkor, should be British territory. 


The principal results of this action are, that since that Engage- 
ment was made, there has been no case of piracy in Pérak waters. 
Larut has been re-peopled, and its revenues have doubled in 
amount what was received in its most prosperous days under the 
unaided administration of its Native ruler; whilst the proportion 
of crime to the population of Pĉrak has not been greater than that 
in the Straits Settlements. At the same time, in Larut, all arms 
have been removed and stockades destroyed, whilst towns have 
been built, mines opened, and roads made, the necessary accom- 
paniments of an increased population and an increased revenue. 


The proposal to send Resident British Officers to advise and 
assist the Native rulers and afford protection to British subjects 
originated with the Malay Rajas themselves, Raja ABDULLAH having 
in 1872, begged Governor Sir Harry ORD to assist him to obtain 
his rights as Sultan and to lend him an Officer to teach him how to 
govern his country, saying that he would give that Officer for a 
time the whole revenues of his country, except sufficient to provide 
himself with food and clothing. 
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More recently Tunku Dia Upix and the Klana of Sungei 
Ujong have asked for and obtained British Residents, expressing 
in each ease their desire to defray the expenses of these Officers. 


There is now a Resident in Pérak, and an Assistant Resident 
in Larut. 


Nothing has occurred in Larut of any importance since 
January, 1874, but the country has been carefully worked up to 
its present state, its revenue guarded, and justice administered 
under the immediate supervision of the Assistant Resident (Capt. 
SPEEDY), whilst, besides roads for the benefit of the miners and 
traders in Larut, a road, which may in time connect Province Wel- 
lesley with Johor, has been begun, both in our newly acquired 
territory in Krian and also in Larut, to give a direct road com- 
munication between those districts and our own Settlements, whilst 
another road to join Larut with Perak proper is also in course of 
making; and this also would form a joint in a great highway 
through the Peninsula from Penang to Singapore. 


The Larut debts, already spoken of, incurred by the Méntri in 
his vain attempts to put down the party fights of the Chinese in 
Larut, are in the hands of a Committee of Enquiry. 


In Pérak, which has a resident population of about 30,000 
Malays, with numbers of Rajas and Chiefs, as was to be expected 
there are those who prefer the law of “ might being right ” to any 
modification of that original principle, and these have taken up a 
policy of grumbling discontent, with Rajas Ismaiz and Jusor for 
leaders. 


IsmaiL, though in conversation and correspondence he pro- 
fesses it to be his only desire to follow the advice of the English 
Government, has nevertheless practically assumed a position of 
passive disregard of the new state of affairs, and, amongst Malays, 
of being the aggrieved victim of ill-treatment at the hands of 
those Chiefs who, having elected him Sultan, afterwards discarded 
him. And in this course he is supported and advised, if not 
instigated, by the Méntri and one or two lesser Chiefs, who, whilst 
they were the followers of “ [smart the Sultan,” did many things 
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which they now hesitate to attempt as the followers of the “ Ex- 
Sultan.” 


Jusor, however, has no feeling of this kind, and, holding the 
appointment of Raja Muda, he would have the present control of 
Pêrak affairs with a by no means improbable possibility of becom- 
ing Sultan hereafter, but though he knows that he is utterly 
unsupported, and that should the supreme authority become vacant 
to-morrow perhaps not one Chief in Pérak would approve of his 
becoming Sultan, and though he formerly willingly accepted the 
Raja Mudaship under ABDULLAH, yet he is now so occupied by the 
thought that he is the rightful Sultan and being unjustly deprived 
of his true position, that he is ready to ally himself with any one 
who will in anv way oppose the present arrangements. 


Some further steps will probably be necessary before these 
Rajas will be induced to give up their present attitude, for though 
that is not at present a threatening one, still it does much to pre- 
vent the complete and speedy settlement of Perak affairs. 


Another point provided for in the Pengkor Engagement was 
the arrangement of a Civil List, and the fact of this being as yet 
unsettled, has no doubt contributed, in some degree, to the discon- 
tent of Ismarn’s party. This can hardly be decided except at a full 
assembly of the Chiefs and in the presence of some one whose 
advice has sufficient weight with them to carry conviction. Could 
such an assembly be arranged, in such a presence, it is possible 
that both questions might be settled at one and the same time. 


Neither Ex-Sultan IsxATL nor Raja Jusor would probably have 
ever taken up the attitudes they have had it not been that certain 
designing persons, British subjects, with the sole desire of making 
money, represented that if their services were employed at a suf- 
ficiently high figure anything might be done, even to the annulling 
of the Pengkor Engagement and the constituting of Jusor Sultan 
of Pêrak. Indeed some of the Chiefs are still of opinion that this 
Engagement might, by the influence of their advisers in the Straits, 
be rendered worthless. 
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The Méntri of Larut also, by his intrigues and professions 
of friendship. now to ABDULLAH now to TsMATL, has in no smal! 
degree helped to keep alive the discontent which exists. 


When the Resident first took up his duties, the coilection of 
revenue and the preservation of the peace seemed to demand such 
immediate arrangement and control, that there was not oppur- 
tunity to devote himself entirely to the Chiefs, but now that these 
two important questions are put on more satisfactory footing, it 
seems necessary to take up the final settlement of any difficulty 
which still remains about ABpULLAt’s acknowledgment, the arrauge- 
ment of a Civil List, and the particular duties of particular Chiefs. 

ABDTLLAN himself has, however. been the greatest obstacle to 
his own complete recognition as Sultan. Since January, 1874. 
instead of exerting himself to a just fulfilment of the duties which 
then devolved upon him, hc has devoted himself to optum-smokine. 
cock-fighting and other vices, aud by his overbearing manner aud 
absurd pride of position, he has, instead of coneiliating. rather 
estranged those who ouly wanted forbearance to make them his 
supporters. 


Thus, although ADULLAH has amongst those attached to his 
cause some of the most enlightened of Pérak Chiefs. still the parr 
in opposition, with IsMATL and Jusor at their head. are so strouw 
and influential with the Natives of the interior as to necessitate an 
amicable arrangement with them before the affairs of Perak cau be 
said to be finally settled. 


The immediate cause of this Government's recent and more 
intimate relations im Stlingor arose from an atrocious piracy 
being committed in November, 1873, just off the Jugra river, some 
few miles from the Sultan of Sélangor’s residence. One man alone 
escaped with his life from the pirated boat, jumping overboard and 
holding to the rudder for hours. He swam ashore, escaped tu 
Malacca, and there meeting the pirates he laid an information and 
thev were arrested. 
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In December, 1873, Tunku Dra Unry, having just previously 
reported the above case to this Government, begged that an Officer 
might be sent to him to assist him in governing Sëlingor. 


On the 11th January, 1874, an attack was also made on our 
lighthouse at Cape Rachado by Malays believed to have come from 
Langat. 


Returned from Perak, Sir ANDREW (CLARKE, having obtained the 
co-operation of Vice-Admiral Sir CHARLES SHADWELL, then at 
Penang with a portion of H. M.’s China Fieet, proceeded at once to 
Langat, where he interviewed the Sultan and his sons, and induced 
His Highness to appoint a Court of Native authorities to sit in trial 
on the pirates, Tunku Dra Upin being nominated President of 
this Court by the Sultan. 


Three of H. M.'s Vessels were left at the Jugra river with two 
Government Commissioners to watch the trial. 


After a careful examination, the prisoners were found guilty 
und all but one were executed. The ships-of-war then shewed 
themselves along the coast, and for the time everything seemed 
quiet again. 


It was in July, however, that Sir ANDREW CLARKE, calling at 
Klang on his way from Penang to Singapore, was informed by Tunku 
Dia Upix of another piracy, at a place called Kwala Labu on the 
Langat river, about twenty-five miles above the town of Langat. 


It was stated that this river-piracy (in which a boat was plun- 
dered and two Bugis men lost their lives) had been designed and 
executed under the orders of Raja Manumup, and the Bandar of 
Sungei Ujong s eldest son; and it was added that Raja Mampi was 
then at Langat, planning another expedition against Klang and 


Stlingor, and that he had three large boats there ready to convey 
his men and arms. 


Sir ANDREW CLARKE went at once to Langat, taking Tunku Dia 
(nin with him, and at an interview with the Sultan of Sélangor, 
His Highness expressed his desire to put a stop to such disgraceful 
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occurrences, and promised to hand over Raja MAHDI's boat to 
Tunku Dra Unry, to assist his Viceroy to organise an expedi- 
tion in search of the pirates, and, if possible, to secure Rajas Manni, 
Mammvp and Bergar (the Tunku Panglima Raja), who had already 
been declared outlaws by the Sultan, 


One of Raja Manot’s boats was then handed over to Tunku 
Dis Unrs and taken io Klang, and, in order to, if possible, put 
down piracy and prevent the recurrence ot these outrages Sir 
ANDREW OLARKE, arrived at Singapore, requested the Navy to give 
what assistance they could to the Sultan and Tunku Dra UDIN in 
their search, by keeping a look-out on the coast of Sclingor, whilst 
the Governor at the same time sent an Officer of the Government 
to remain with the Sultan, should His Highness desire it,and by his 
presence and advice, give him confidence and assistance to carry 
out the promises he had made. This Officer was cordially welcomed 
by the Sultan, and continues with him. 


The expedition had no visible result in the way of the capture 
of either Rajas Manpr or Mauncvop, or the discovery of any of the 
pirates, but it was of no slight use in thoroughly examining the 
villages and rivers on the coast,in frightening both Raja MAHDr 
and Raja MAHMUD out of Stlingor, and in capturing Raja Manpr's 
third boat, which he had removed from Langat, the second haying. 
at the Sultan’s request, been towed to Klang by H.M.S. Hart. 


From this date there has been no case of piracy on the coast 
or in the rivers of Sélingor, and the Sultan has, by his unhesitatine 
trust in the advice of the Government and adoption of every thing 
suggested to him for the improvement of his country, proved the 
truth and sincerity of his former professions of friendship, and in 
October, 1S71, he begged the Governor to undertake the Govrern- 
ment of Stlingor by his Officers and the collection of all the 


revenues there. 


When in August, 1874, Maun, after vowing vengeance vi all 
who assisted in the removal of his boats, was compelled to leave 
Langat, he went overland to Sungei Ujong, and thence, still across 
country, through Sri Menanti and Rambau to Johor, to which 
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place he had been summoned by letter in the hope thai as he had 
by birth some claim on Sélangor an amicable arrangement might 
be made with him. 


Raja Manni took with him Raja Msnuvo, the son of the late 


Sultan MAmoMED of Selangor, and they have been in Johor ever 
since. 


Raja Matacp, the son of the Tunku Panglima Raja,* also left 
Langat in August last and went to Sungei Ujong, where he was 
received and supported by the Bandar of that place until the Klana 
of Sungei Ujong, endeavouring to bring the Bandar to reason by 
force of arms, the Bandar called on Raja MAHMUD to assist him, 
and this he did with great effect, his notorious name striking such 
terror into the Klana’s followers (500 in all) that at the first sound 
of it they fled out of Sungei Ujong. 


On the arrival of our troops Manmvcp fled to Langat by the 
sea coast, and being there offered an ultimatum of complete sub- 
mission, or to leave the country in twenty-four hours, he chose the 
former, and went to Singapore, where he bound himself to live for 

`n vear without meddling in the slightest degree in Sclangor affairs. 


This promise he has hitherto faithfully kept, and there is no 
reason to believe he will attempt to break it; indeed he is not likely 
to give any further trouble, as he says he has no claim on Selangor 
and has fought hitherto for no political reason, merely for friend- 
ship’s sake and because he liked it. 


This is the case, he is a “ free lance,’ and has been ever Raja 
Manopt1’s best fighting man ; now however he appears to have severed 
his connection with him and is not likely to resume it, but tired of 
his hunted life in the jungle, he is anxious to live for the future in 
peace and by honest means. 


Raja Manmup, the son of the late Sultan, supported by Raja 
Marmi at one time claimed to be the legitimate heir to the throne 
of Stlingor, but he appears to have given that idea up now and is 
living quietly in Johor with an allowance from the Sëlingor 
Government. 


* Alias Raja BERKAT. 
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On what grounds he made his claim it is hard to say, for he 
has an elder brother, Raja Lavr, living in Pĉrak, and he is not, as 
was stated, of “ Raja” blood on his mother’s side, neither is his 
brother. 


Raja Irav,* as already mentioned, made friends with Tunku 
Dia Unry, and has for some time been living at Bernam in charge 
of that district under the supervision of the Resident of Sčlângor, 
the Sultan of Pérak having given to Raja Iram temporary control 
over the Pérak bank, .e.. the right bank of the river Bernam also. 


Raja ASAT,? once in Tunku Dra UDIN's service, but who after- 
wards went over to his enemies, driven from Sélingor, fled to Pêrak, 
and is now engaged in tin-mining at Slim in the interior of Perak. 


The only other man of any note concerned in the Sélingor 
disturbances is Sren Masttor,t who, compelled to fly Sčlângor, took 
refuge in Pérak, where he is living on charity, having no followers 
and no money. He has seen the Resident of Pêrak and declared 
his desire to mix no more in the quarrels of the Native Rajas, but 
to live peaceably. 


Of the Sultan's sons, the eldest, Raja Musan, is just going back 
to Sčlângor, where he will live under the eye of the Resident, for 
though no complaint of oppression or cruelty has ever been brought 
against him, his character is essentially weak. and it is neeessary 
to protect him from had advisers and designing men, who would 
rob him of his money, and, under cover of His name, commit acts 
that he would never dream of nor consent to. 

Raja Kanar, the second son, is settled in the interior of Langat, 
and doing very well there, whilst Yaxus, the third son, lives with 
his father, and is directly under the supervision of the Assistant 
Resident? at Langat. 


* Raja Iram is now (1880) in receipt of a fixed allowance, whilst the 
Bernam District is administered under the advice of the Resident of Perak. 

+ After the murder of Mr. Birou, Raja Asar and Syep Masior (also Rajas 
ENE een, Inper and Uti) offered their services to the British Commissioners 
in Perak, and gave to the troops a very considerable amount of assistance, 
These five Rajas were recommended to Government for some mark of distinc- 
tion im recognition of their services, and in consequence the Secretary of State 
sent out five swords to be pr esented to them, but they have never been given. 
a AsAL died some time ago. (1850.) 

t There is no Assistant ‘Resident in Selangor now. (1880.) 
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Thus there is reason to believe, that all these former enemies 
of Sclangor are satisfactorily provided for, and that they will, or at 
least some of them, in future contribute to the prosperity of that 
country, instead of employing their energies in endeavouring to 
accomplish its ruin. 


Raja Mannı alone remains intractable. Imbued with an idea 
that Klang is his very own to do what he likes with, he has 
hitherto resisted all attempts at any arrangement which has not 
for its first proviso his own return to that district as its Governor. 


He claims Klang as a right and an inheritance, and has hitherto 
stated that he will endeavour to recover it by any means, declaring 
at the same time his firm belief that if the Straits Government will 
assist him to obtain Klang, and will give him a Resident to advise 
him, that “he will shew quicker and better results there than 
“Tunku Dra Upin has ever done.” 


Unfortunately his past conduct hardly justifies him in this 
confident opinion, and even supposing it were possible to value 
Raja Maupr at his own estimate of himself, and he could be 
allowed to return to Klang, the present inhabitants of Stlaugor 
have such slight confidence in him, that they (or rather a great 
part of them) have declared it their intention to leave the country 
as he enters it. | 


The Sultan also, having enjoyed for some months now the 
blessings of being freed from the intimidations of these hitherto 
turbulent spirits, is much averse to the return of Raja Manor, 
whom he doubtless considers their instigator and chief. 

Indeed Manpr’s* return to Sclingor, for sometime at least. 
would appear to be out of the question, and yet if his determina- 
tion and energy could only be directed into some lawful channel, 
he might do almost as much good as he has hitherto done harm. 
It is hoped that an arrangement may vet be made with him 
whieh will gain this end, and whilst giving him some worthy employ- 
ment in another country will divert his thoughts from Sclingor. 


Selangor Government has agreed to let him return to Klang as a private 
individual. Unfortunately Raja MauDrs state of health is giving his friends 
great cause for anxiety on his behalf. (1880.) 


- 
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Meanwhile Nélingor is slowly, but steadily, recovering itself; 
miners and traders are returning, and as they find a hitherto 
unknown safety to life and property, and an absence of those 
intestine struggles from which the country has till recently been 
hardly ever free, they will gain confidence, and besides bringing in 
their own capital and labour, may induce others to do so; look- 
ing at the richness of the soil, both for cultivation and in minerals, 
there is reason to hope that Sclingor will eventually become one 
of the wealthiest States in the Peninsula. 


Already the revenues of Klang are averaging over $11,000 a 
month, whilst a new impulse has been given to the hitherto neglected 
districts of Bernam, Sélingor, and Langat. 


In Lukut too there is a prospect of better days, and though 
it may not for years, perhaps never, reach its former prosperity, the 
work of improvement has begun, and it only wants time, and the 
absence of internal dissension to regain much of its old wealth and 
importance, and this seems the more likely as it is proposed to 
make a road* from Sungei Ujong to Lukut, along which the whole 
traflie of the former place would be carried, and thus Lukut, in 


addition to her own resources, would become the port of Sungei 
Ujong. 


At Sungei Raya between Cape Rachado and the Linggi river 
there are large pepper and gambier plantations owned by Malacca 
Chinese, and these will doubtless be greatly increased when other 


Chinese in Malacca see that the present peace appears likely to be 
a lasting one.+ 


In answer to Tunku Dra UpIN's request, a Resident British 
Officer was sent to him by the Straits Government in January of 
this year, and it is hoped such a country as Stlangor, drained by 


*This proposal was abandoned in 1875, and a road commenced, which 
is now open, to connect Sungei Ujong with Permêtang Pasir on the Linggi river. 
The Sungei Ujong Government preferred this route, as passing wholly through 
Sungei Ujong territory. (1&80.) 

TA Singapore Chinaman has since opened considerable pepper and gambier 
plantations at Sungei Rava. and they appear likely to prove a success. 
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such rivers as the Bernam, Klang, Sčlângor, and Langat, under its 
new administration, may grow into a state w orthy of its ereat 
natural resources. 


As already stated, the constant border fights between Sungei 
Ujong and Rambau, which in 1878 and 1874 rather increased than 
diminished, had rendered the Linggi river (the highw ray to Sungei 
Ujong and parts of Rambau) all but impassable, until, after 
repeated complaints from British subjects of the blael cmailing and 
robbery which was going on in that river, the Rambau people 
erected stockades at a place called Bukit Tiga, about ten miles 
from the mouth of the Linggi, and liter ally put a stop to all traffic. 


This occurred in April, 1874, and Governor Sir ANDREW 
CLARKE, finding remonstrance of no avail, went in person to Sem- 
pang on the Linggi river where he wet the Datu Klana of Sungei 
Ujong, and after a conference with him the stockades at Bukit 
Tiga were destroyed by the Klana’s people with the assistance of 
several boats’ crews from H.M.S. Charybdis and Avon. The Linggi 
river was thus re-opened for trade, and before Sir ANDREW CLARKE 
left it boats containing $5,000 worth of tin went down it from 
Sungei Ujong, having been unable until then to get past the 


stockades. 


Syep AmMAN, the Klana of Sungei Ujong, had immediately 
before this action on the Linggi assured the Government of his 
desire to protect legitimate trade, to put down freebooting and 
river piracy, and to harbour no criminals or enemies of those in 
alliance with the British Government. To this effect also he had 
signed (in April, 1874) an Agreement, and as there appeared to be 
no reason to doubt his sincerity a quantity of arms ordered by him 
from England, and which, owing to the disturbed state of Sungei 
Ujong and Rambau, had hitherto been detained, were now handed 


over to him. 
After this affair at Bukit Tiga nothing of any importance 


occurred in Sungei Ujong till August, 1874, when the Klana, 
acting in concert with the Sultan of Sclangor and his Viceroy Tunku 
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Dis UpDIN, assisted in the search for the Labu pirates and the out- 
lawed Rajas Manpr and Maumup. This expedition, as has been 
shewn, proved unsuccessful as far as securing any of the pirates 
went, but on its return the Klana, in reporting to the Government 
the steps he had taken, complained that the Bandar of Sungei 
Ujong would not assist him nor obey him, and that it was even 
stated in Sungei Ujong that he, the Bandar, was sheltering Raja 
Manmup. The Klana asked at the same time that his boundaries 
with Stlangor and Rambau might be settled, and that a British 
Officer might be sent to Sungei Ujong as Resident and offered to 
pay all his expenses. 


Between August and October the Klana wrote several letters 
complaining of the Bandar, that he had refused to sign the Agree- 
ment made at Singapore in April. that he constantly threatened to 
attack and murder him, that he would not recognise the Klana’s 
authority, and that, in spite of denials, he felt convinced the Bandar 
was harbouring Raja MAHMUD. 


In reply to one of these letters, which stated that disturbances 
were imminent in Sungei Ujong, an Officer of Government and a 
guard of Police were sent to re-assure the Klana and the traders, 
and to prevent by their presence any disturbance, and a letter was 
also sent to the Bandar inviting him to Singapore, in the hope of 
making an arrangement between him and the Klana. 


The Bandar, though several times invited to meet both Sir 
ANDREW CLARKE and previous Governors, had hitherto invariably 
avoided doing so under some pretence or other, nor did this occa- 
sion prove an exception to the rule. 


He pleaded illness, the approaching “ Bulan Puasa” or * Fast- 
ing Month,” and above all that he did not wish to go to Singapore, 
had nothing to do there, and did not see what was to be gained br 
going, whilst he at the same time denied flatly that he was har- 
bouring Raja Maunep, or even knew of his whereabouts, and 
accused the Klana of acting very improperly, alleging that thev, 
the Klana and Bandar, were of equal power, and that the Klana 
was assuming a position which did not belong to him. 
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The Bandar, however, whilst he denied most emphatically that 
he had the slightest intention of attacking the Klana, agreed to 
write a letter to the Government promising that he would take no 
offensive step until he had received further letters from Singapore. 
Before this letter was furnished, however, the Klana marched 
a party of men down to a village of the Bandar's, and took it. No 
lives were lost, and no property destroyed on this occasion. The 
Bandar then hastened to give the required letter to the Govern- 
ment Officer who took it at once to Singapore, the Kiana’s people 
returning at the same time from the Bandar's village. 


Before an answer could be sent the Kiana wrote to Malacca 
that the Bandar in breach of faith was making preparation for an 
attack upon him, erecting stockades, getting gunpowder, &c., from 
Malacca, and that he heard Maumvp was with him. Accordingly 
a letter was sent by the same Officer to the Bandar, calling upon 
him to give up MAEMUD, to sign the Agreement, and charging him 
with trifling with the Government, and also with breaking faith. 


To this the Bandar had no satisfactory reply to give, he still 
denied all knowledge of Raja MAHMUD, but still refused to do any- 
thing to bring about an understanding between himself and the 
Klana, and gave out generally that he could not understand by 
what right the British Government interfered in the affairs of his 
country, that for his part he was very well contented with things 
as they were, and he did not intend to alter them. 


The Klana now lost patience, and looking on the Bandar in 
the light of a rebellious subject and thinking he had sufficient force 
to bring him to reason, he determined to do so. 


The result proved how greatly he had miscalculated his 
strength. 


The Klana attacked and took Rasa, the Bandar’s principal vil- 
lage, but advancing on Kapayang the Bandar’s own place he was 
met by a force of the Bandar’s people under Raja Man{mon, and his 
mere name caused such a panic, that the Klana and his five hun- 
dred followers fled like one man, leaving a small party of Straits 
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Police with their European Corporal aud the Officer who had come 
as the messenger of Government to stand a severe fire for nearly 
two hours. The Klana’s five hundred followers did not return, 
and Raja MA1MUD taking the offensive, retook Rasa and advanced 
on the Klana’s own place, Ampangan, 


The safety of their Officer being now threatened, the Straits 
Government sent a small body of troops to Sungei Ujong to pro- 
tect him and assist the Klana. These troops were in turn fired on 
by the Bandar’s people under Raja Mauuup, who after half-an- 
hour’s engagement deserted their position and fled in great disorder. 
After the arrival of the troops in Sungei Ujong, at the request 
of Agents from the Bandar, negotiations were twice opened to 
settle the matter without fighting, but the first time they failed 
through misrepresentations on the part of the Agent, and the 
second time it was too late. 


The Bandar and Raja Matumop fled from Sungei Ujong with 
all their people, the Bandar to the Labu river, a small stream in 
the heart of a dense jungle, whilst Man{Įmu following the sea coast 
took refuge with his father at Sungei Jelutong, a plantation also 
in the midst of jungle near Bukit Jugra and most difficult of access. 


I was then at Langat, and had been instructed to, if possible, 
secure the Bandar and Manmup, should they make towards Langat, 
provided they would give themselves up on the sole condition that 
their lives were not threatened. After some negociation, both the 
Bandar and Raja Maumup accepted these terms, and, as has been 
already related, were taken to Singapore, where they agreed to 
remain for at least a year. 


Considering the disturbed state of Sungei Ujong and the large 
number of Chinese miners there, it was thought advisable to have 
a small party of European troops there with an English Resident. 


There can now be no fear of any one, either from Sungei 
Ujong or Rambau, attempting to stop the trade on the Linggi 
river, and the Chinese, who in Sungei Ujong as in Larut are the 
veal sinews and wealth-producing power of the country, are as 
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pleased as they are amazed at finding disputes between them and 
Malays settled with impartiality, whilst their lives and property 
are comparatively safe, and they are not even subjected to the 
well-known extortion called “ squeezing.” 


Thus there is reason to believe that the coast from Penang to 
Malacca, and the rivers which drain this side of the Peninsula are 
at last tolerably safe and free from robbers; and though it may be 
expected that there will still be occasional attempts at piracy on 
the coast and in these rivers, and highway robberies on land, yet it 
is far from probable that any combined or successful attempt can 
be made either on land or water such as reduced this portion of 
the Peninsula to the lamentable state it was in before and up to 
1874, and which caused the loss of so many lives and so much pro- 
perty to British subjects who were unfortunate or ill-advised 
enough to venture within reach of the lawless desperadoes who 
then made piracy and murder their pastime. 


Rambau, now no longer able to prosecute its old feud with 
Sungei Ujong, or to levy blackmail on the Linggi river, has subsided 
into a state of peaceful inaction ; but though the present Datu of 
Rambau, Hasr SAHIL, appears anxious to preserve good relations 
with the Straits Government and to divert the energies of his peo- 
ple from their old pursuits into legitimate and profitable chan- 
nels, yet he finds he has set himself a sufficiently hard task. 


Rambau is one of the most populous of the Western States, 
as far as Malays are concerned, being said to contain 10,000 inhabi- 
tants, all Malays; but the country, strange to say, is one of the 
poorest in the Peninsula, rice and fruit being its only products. 
Tin there is in Rambau, but there is no navigable stream near it, 
and the cost of carriage almost precludes the working of it. The 
Rambaunese say they have tried to grow pepper, coffee, and 
tobacco, but without success. The only revenue the Datu receives 
is from fines; this might be increased by a percentage on rice and 
by a poll-tax, but Rambau will in all probability never be a rich 


country. 


And this is one difficulty the Datu has to contend against, 
namely, that though he may be anxious to improve his country by 
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public works, roads, bridges, &c., he has no means at his disposal 
for doing so, whilst a greater difticulty still is found in the popula- 
tion which contains many disorderly elements. 


Escaped criminals from the Straits, aspiring but disappointed 
Rajas and Chiefs from neighbouring States, malcontents, and run- 
away slaves, these have for years found a refuge in Rambau. 


For a Malay, whose very name might imply indolence, it is not 
easy, even though he personally may desire to do what is right, to 
impress such subjects as these with the advantage and advisability 
of following his lead in a course so much at variance with all their 
own lives. 


And the case of Rambau is also in a minor degree that of the 
other small States around Malacca. 


In Johol the Datu is a man who does almost anything any one 
advises him, is reputed to sell his chop (seal) for a dollar, and is such 
a confirmed opium-smoker that he has little thought or care of his 
duties as a ruler. 


Jelabu is hardly in a flourishing or satisfactory state. Only 
two or three months ago four Sumatra Malays, having been invited 
to trade in Jelabu were there attacked and three of them murdered 

by highwaymen. No enquiry being made, or steps taken to arrest 
‘the murderers, ten fellow-countrymen of the murdered men went 
to Jelabu to ask what was the custom in such cases there. They 
were told there was no custom, and were threatened with detention, 
hearing which nearly a thousand Sumatra men from Ulu Langat, 
Sungei Ujong and other States went to Jelabu to demand satisfac- 
tion, and with this show of force they managed to obtain redress, 


Sri Menanti is at present without a Chief, as amongst nume- 
rous claimants those whose privilege it is to make a selection can- 
not make up their minds who has the best title. Sri Menanti has 
thus been without a recognised head for years. 


As was stated before, these small States were once under 
Johor, and a proposition has now been made to unite them and 
put them again under Sultan ALI ISKANDER Suan, the direct 
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descendant of the Sultans of Johor. It is said Sultan Ant is 
willing to accept this trust, but the Chiefs of the States, as was 
to be expected, shew considerable difference of opinion as to whom 
they would prefer for their Sultan, whilst there are two claimants 
for this post, one Tunku Anrau, son of Raja RADIN, and the 
other Tunku Aumep TUNGGAL, son of Tunku Imam, both descended 
from the Menangkibau Rajas, who once were Sultans of these 
States. Of these two, Tunku Anrau is the favourite, being of 
Royal blood both on his father’s and mother’s side. 


No doubt it would be a very good thing to unite these coun- 
tries in one, under one responsible head—a good thing for the States, 
as it would put an end to their jealousies of and strifes with each 
other, and a good thing for the Straits Government, as there would 
then be but one Chief to refer to, who could be made responsible 
for his people. 


The States too look upon this proposal with favour as a return 
to their old customs, and the only thing is to see that the best 
man is elected to be their Sultan. 


It is possible that the States would accept the candidate who 
was recommended by this Government, provided an Officer were 
sent to canvass them, and in that case it only remains for the 
Government to consider whether Sultan Art or Tunku Antam 
has the best claim, and which is the most capable of worthily filling 
this position should it devolve upon him. 


A most important part of this proposal is that a Resident 
British Officer should be appointed to advise and assist the Sultan 
in carrying outthe scheme. In this case the expenses of the Resident 
and his establishment would probably fall on the Straits Govern- 
ment as the only one of these districts which possesses a large 
revenue—Sungei Ujong—has in a manner been separated from the 
rest and has interests and a Resident of its own. 


We now come to Johor, about which there is little to be said, 
except in praise of the enlightened administration of its present 
ruler, for though Johor has not yet been found to possess those rich _ 
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mineral resources which nature has conferred so lavishly on other 
States, still by the Maharaja’s exertions, his just rule, and his 
careful preservation of life and property, his country has attained 
a foremost position amongst the Native States of the Peninsula. 


In settling the Native States near Malacca, a considerable 
benefit would be conferred on Johor, which, like Malacca, has been 
subject to constant raids from lawless bands who invariably found 
a safe refuge from pursuit in one or other of these Provinces. 


Of Pahang we know little, but since the accession of the pre- 
sent Bendahara, there have been no disturbances there of any im- 
portance. In spite, however, of Pahang’s rich deposits of gold and 
tin, its large population (about 60,000) and its almost total freedom 
from taxation, it does not advance in prosperity or importance, 
nor do many Chinese appear to have been induced to settle there. 
Much might be done in Pahang, if there were there an energetic 
Chief, or an able adviser who held his confidence. 


Pahang is not dependent on foreign imports, for, besides the 
richness of its mineral deposits, it produces enough rice to feed the 
whole population, whilst it has skilled weavers who make quantities 
of the silk “sirongs” which often form the only dress of the 
Malays. 


Between Pahang and Johor, however, there is anything but 
good feeling, and until their boundary is clearly defined this does 
not appear likely to be altered. 


In 1855 the Béndahira of Pahang was Kun ALI SEWARAZA, 
and he had two sons—CuE WAN INDUT and Cot Wan AHMED,— 
the former of whom succeeded his father. Cur WAN INDUT had 
a son named Cue Wan Lone, and the father during his lifetime 
appears to have abdicated in favour of the son. Wan AHMED 
claimed certain territories in Pahang, as left to him by his father 
for his inheritance as the younger son, but his elder brother denied 
the claim, and this gave rise to astruggle between Cue WAN INDUT 
and Cur WAN Lone on the one side, and Coz Wan AHMED on the 


other; Cne Wax Lono’s sister having been married to ABUBAKER, 
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(the then Temtnggong of Johor’s son, the present Maharaja of 
Johor) his sympathies and those of the late Teménggong were 
with the father and son. 


In the midst of the struggle, which lasted long and created 
considerable feeling in the Straits Settlements, Coz WAN INDUT 
and CHE WAN Lone died, and CoE Wan AnMeEp became Béndahira, 
and continues to hold that office now. 


The boundary question had been for some years a subject of 
quarrel between Johor and Pahang, but during the reigns of Cuz 
Way Iypvr and his son they had come to an Agreement (in 1860 and 
again in 1862) with Johor on this point. On the accession of Cue 
WAN Aumep he refused to abide by this Agreement, and the dis- 
pute being referred to the arbitration of the Governor of the 
Straits Settlements, was then, in 1867, by him fixed as the Indau 
river, the right bank to Johor, the left to Pahang, and seawards, 
from the centre of the river Indau to the southern extreme of 
Pulau Raban, and thence due East along the North parallel of 
latitude 2° 39' 20", to Pahang the islands lying to the North, to 
Johor those lying to the southward of that line. 


This settlement did not entirely put an end to all differences, 
and there is reason to believe that these neighbours regard each 
other with the same bitterness now that they did formerly, whilst 
they both profess to think themselves wronged by the settlement 
of the Indau boundary. 


_ Though there has been no open rupture between them, pro- 
bably as has been said, owing to the close connection of the Maha- 
raja with the Straits Government, there have been constant alarms 
and small reprisals on the Indau river, not unfrequently resulting 
in the death of one or more of the inhabitants of either bank. 


For the sake of both Johor and Pahang, and to prevent the 
possibility of their mutual dislike finding vent in a war which would 
be disastrous not only to them but to numbers of British 
subjects, and perhaps in a small measure, to the trade of Singapore, 
it is verv advisable that something should be done to bring 
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about a satisfactory arrangement between the Béndahira and the 
Maharaja, and this can only be done by the British Government, 
from whom alone they would brook interference. 


It is said that the Béndahêra, whilst unwilling to yield a yard 
of territory to Johor, is anxious to make over his claim (a consider- 
able disputed district) to the Straits Settlements, hoping thereby to 
have the British Government for a neighbour with whom his peo- 
ple would not attempt to quarrel. However this may be, it 
would seem a question of no small importance to settle, as at 
present, absurd as it may seem, the Béndahira is not confident in 
his own mind that if he went to Singapore the grievances of Johor 
might not be vented on his own person. 


Apart from the boundary question between Johor and Pahang, 
it appears very advisable that the Straits Government should cul- 
tivate more intimate relations with Pahang, owing to the fact that 
Jelabu, almost the whole of the Ulu Sclingor, and a considerable 
portion of Pérak, march with that State on their inland boundaries. 


If the Bëéndahêra of Pahang, either from pique or interested 
motives, should be induced to give refuge to any discontented Chiefs 
and allow them to make Ulu Pahang a base of operations, they 
could commit endless depredations in Sclingor and Pêrak, and retire 
again into Pahang with but the smallest chance of being taken. 


From the foregoing memoranda some idea may be gained of 
the effects thus far of the policy instituted at Pulo Pengkor by Sir 
ANDREW CLARKE in January, 1874. 


It is possible that it must shortly become a matter for the 
serious consideration of Government, how long this policy can be 
carried on, at least in Perak, without some advance upon it. 


ARDULLATS impracticability and proved incapacity, his return 
with easy circumstances to his former evil habits and his conse- 
quent increasing unpopularity with both Rajas and Ryots, com- 
bined with the continued opposition of the Ulu Chiefs, and the 
difficulty of satisfactorily arranging the Larut debts, the enquiry 
into which has shewn how utterly unfit the Méntri is to hold his 
high position in that country, all force upon the Government the 
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careful re-consideration of Pérak affairs, with a view not so much 
to the settlement of any momentary or passing difficulty, as to the 
future satisfactory administration of Pêrak, and the permanent 
well-being of its people, not forgetting the position of the other 
States of the Peninsula, nor how they may be ultimately affected 
by the carrying out of a more advanced policy in one of the 
largest and oldest of the States. 


One other point may be noticed; in thus altering the charac- 
ter of our relations with the Western States of the Peninsula, it 
would be well not to lose sight of the Eastern States. 


Though nominally under the protection of Siam, we have 
hitherto preserved a connection of friendly interest in Tréngganu, 
Kelantan and Petini, and now that Straits enterprise has reached 
the furthest of these States, there are many reasons for at least 
keeping up that interchange of civilities which it would be unwise 
to neglect. 


Except for a visit to Pahang last year, no Officer of Govern- 
ment has been to the East Coast since July, 1872, and if only to 
give these Rajas a knowledge of the more intimate relations and 
deeper interest of the British Government in their Western neigh- 
bours it would seem judicious to revive and foster our friendship 
with the Eastern States. 


Frank A. SWETTENHAM. 


lst June, 1875 
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